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that time that the science took shape and dignity. Amid
fclie conflict of opposing schools progress had been steady
and rapid. Every year "broadened the base on which the
infant science was being built up. The rocks of England
and Wales were arranged in their order of age, the outlines
traced by Smith having been more and more filled in. Ex-
cellent service had been done by the admirable handbook of
Gonybeare and Phillips, while Boue", Jameson, Macculloch,
and others, had made known the rocks of large tracts of
Scotland. But a vast deal remained to be accomplished.
The field was still in a sense newly discovered, it stretched
over a wide area, and lay open to any one who with active
feet, good eyes, and shrewd head chose to enter it. And
the enthusiasm of those who were already at work within
its borders sufficed not only to inspirit their own labours,
but to attract and stimulate other fellow-workers from the
outer world.

Prom the foregoing rapid survey of the progress of geology
during the first quarter of this century we can see the pro-
bable line of inquiry which any young Englishman would
then be likely to take who entered upon the pursuit of the
science without being gradually led up to it by previous and
special studies. In the first place, he would almost certainly
be a Huttonian, though doubtless holding some of Hutton's
views with a difference. He would hardly be likely to show
much sympathy with the fading dogmas of the Wernerians.

In the second place, he would probably depart widely
from one aspect of the original Huttonian school in avoiding
theoretical questions, and sticking, possibly with even too
great pertinacity, to the observation and accumulation of               f

facts.                                                                                              [ with him in 1823-5 on
